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Preface 


During  the  Summer  of  1899  I was  invited  to  deliver  an 
historical  address  at  a celebration  on  the  Cowpens  battle 
ground. 

In  May,  1901,  I was  invited  to  deliver  another  address 
at  the  Wofford  Iron  Works,  now  Glendale. 

These  addresses  were  both  published  soon  after  delivery 
in  the  newspapers.  Now  because  of  the  kindness  and 
geneosity  of  the  Hon.  Jno.  B.  Cleveland  they  are  given  to 
the  public  in  the  present  form,  hoping  that  they  will  be  ap- 
preciated as  a small  contribution  to  the  history  of  upper 
South  Carolina. 

J.  D.  BAIDEY. 

Cowpens , S.  C.  June  80th,  1908. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  COWPENS 


GRAPHIC  STORY  OF  THE  VICTORY  "WON  118 
YEARS  AGO  THAT  TURNED  THE 
TIDE  OF  WAR. 


Rev.  Bailey’s  Historical  Address 


The  Movements  of  the  Two  Armies— How  the  Battle  was 
Fought — Some  Historical  Places  in  Spartanburg  aed 
Cherokee  Counties  Located — A Valuable  Contribution 
for  Our  Historical  Society. 


Follow  Citizens , Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  stand  before  you  on  this 
occasion.  Assembled  as  we  are  beneath  the  shades  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  while  above  are  bright  and  sunny  skies 
radiant  with  promise  and  hope.  This  is  sublime ; but  the 
most  blessed  thing  of  all  is  the  superabundance  of  pure, 
fresh  and  invigorating  air  that  we  breath,  for  it  is  the  air  of 
liberty.  Everywhere  throughout  this  great  American  com- 
monwealth this  adorable  goddess  emits  the  air  of  freedom, 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  to 
worship  God,  which  are  the  most  priceless  boons  that  were 
ever  bestowed  upon  any  people.  Liberty,  yes,  glorious 
liberty!  But  from  whence  came  it?  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned it  came  out  of  seven  long  years  of  suffering  from 
famine,  nakedness,  peril  and  sword  endured  by  our  ancestors 
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about  a century  and  a quarter  ago.  By  their  never-flagging 
devotion  and  patriotism,  by  their  unprecedented  bravery 
and  heroism  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  armies  of  King 
George  from  our  shores.  As  a result  the  goddess  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  was  crowned  and  she  has  reigned  from  that 
hour  to  this,  and  may  her  banner  proudly  waive  until  the 
end  of  time. 

’Tis  true  that  there  may  have  been  in  some  respects 
greater  battles,  but  all  things  considered  none  played  a more 
important  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  than 
that  enacted  on  the  glorious  field  of  the  Cowpens.  For  a 
time  previous  to  this  action  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the 
Carolinas  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Gates  had  been  dis- 
astrously defeated  at  Camden  and  Sumter,  cut  to  pieces 
on  Fishing  Creek.  This  forced  the  little  bands  of  patriots 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  for  safety,  thereby  leaving  the  country  to  the 
mercy  of  the  British  and  Tories.  But  the  spirit  of  these 
fugitive  heroes  was  by  no  means  crushed. 

They  determined  to  unite  their  forces  and  destroy  the 
proud  and  difiant  Ferguson,  who  was  at  that  time  master  of 
the  up-country.  A plan  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  final 
junction  of  these  intrepid  devotees  of  liberty  was  formed  at 
the  Cowpens — the  very  same  field  on  which  we  are  assembled 
today.  The  next  day,  October  7,  1780,  they  overtook  Fer- 
guson at  King’s  Mountain,  where  he  was  killed  and  his 
army  totolly  destroyed.  A little  more  than  three  months 
later  came  the  brilliant  action  at  the  Cowpens  in  which  the 
irrepressible  and  heretofore  ever  victorious  Tarleton  was  put 
flight  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  The  victory  at  King’s 
Mountain  opened  up  the  way  for  that  at  Cowpens  ; hence 
on  that  mountain  and  on  this  plain  are  the  pivots  on  which 
the  tide  in  favor  of  American  liberty  completely  turned. 
Yea,  these  two  mighty  and  successful  blows  virtually  broke 
the  backbone  of  British  supremacy  in  the  South.  Then  is  it 
saying  too  much  when  we  declare  that  if  there  had  been  no 
King’s  Mountain  and  if  there  had  been  no  Cowpens  there 
would  have  never  been  any  Yorktown? 
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Fellow  citizens,  tread  softly,  for  you  stand  on  sacred 
ground.  The  soil  beneath  your  feet  drank  blood  which  was 
poured  out  as  the  price  of  liberty.  Only  a few  rods  away 
lie  the  remains  of  twelve  martyr-heroes,  who  not  only 
poured  out  their  blood,  but  gave  up  their  lives  as  well. 

Noble  patriots,  today  we  would  honor  thee,  but  we  would 
would  not  disturb  thy  calm  repose.  Sleep  on,  sleep  oti  until 
the  resurrection  morn  when  we  hope  to  awake  with  thee  to 
a blessed  immortality. 

Soon  after  General  Greene  assumed  command  of  the 
Southern  army  a part  of  it  was  ordered  to  march  into  South 
Carolina  under  Major-General  Daniel  Morgan.  This  de- 
tachment consisted  of  320  Marylanders,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Howard,  200  Virginia  militia,  under  Major  Triplett, 
and  80  cavalry,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Washington. 

On  December  16,  1780,  the  order  came  for  Morgan  to 
march.  Leaving  Charlotte  he  crossed  the  Catawba  and 
Broad  rivers,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  Grindal  Shoals, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pacolet,  on  Christmas  day.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Grindal  Shoals  Morgan  was  joined 
by  a body  of  North  Carolina  militia  under  the  command  of 
Major  Joseph  McDowell.  The  regiments  of  Colonels  Thos. 
Erandon  and  John  Thomas  took  post  in  close  proximity  to 
Morgan.  At  the  same  time  McCall’s  regiment,  which  was 
a part  of  Picken’s  brigade,  joined  his  standard.  A party  of 
Georgians  under  the  command  of  Majors  Jackson  and  Cun- 
ningham also  came  up. 

Being  in  a section  that  had  long  been  overrun  by  British 
and  Tories  provisions  were  very  scarce.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  for  Morgan  to  send  out  foraging  detachments  at 
some  distance.  A body  of  some  two  hundred  Tories,  whose 
headquarters  wrere  at  Hammond’s  store  on  Little  river, 
advanced  as  far  as  Fair  Forest  creek  to  embarass  these  oper- 
ations. Morgan  immediately  detached  200  mounted  militia 
and  75  cavalrymen,  under  Colonels  Washington  and  McCall, 
to  drive  these  Loyalists  from  the  country.  Hearing  of 
Washington’s  approach  the  Tories  fell  back  to  Hammond’s 
store. 
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Washington  Ordered  a Charge. 

After  marching  some  forty  miles  Washington  arrived  at 
that  point  and  immediately  ordered  a charge.  It  was  a 
flight  instead  of  a conflict,  and  one  hundred  aud  fifty  Loyal- 
ists were  killed  and  forty  prisoners  taken.  Col.  Washington 
now  determined  to  advance  still  further  into  the  enemy’s 
country  and  attack  a body  of  Tories  on  Mudlick  creek,  near 
Williams’  plantation,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cunningham, 
but  the  Tories  made  their  escape  to  Ninety-Six,  which  was 
near  by. 

These  bold  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  made 
Cornwallis  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  garrison  at  Ninety-Six. 
So  on  the  ist  of  January,  1781,  Cornwallis  ordered  Tarleton, 
who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Brierley’s  Ferry,  on 
Broad  river,  to  move  towards  Ninety-Six,  with  special 
instructions  that  he  “push  Morgan  to  the  utmost”.  Tarle- 
ton’s  corps  consisted  of  about  1,100  men,  500  of  which 
belonged  to  his  dreaded  legion,  which  had  carried  desolation 
into  every  part  of  the  state.  In  accordance  with  his  orders 
Tarleton  moved  towards  the  west,  but  after  proceeding 
twenty  miles  he  found  that  the  order  for  the  light  troops  to 
move  was  an  error,  so  he  halted  in  order  to  make  more 
complete  arrangements.  Here  he  found  that  Morgan  was 
quite  a distance  from  Ninety-Six,  and  that  that  post  was 
comparatively  secure,  so  he  proposed  to  Cornw'allis  that  they 
make  a joint  movement  against  Morgan.  The  plan  was  for 
Cornwallis  to  march  up  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  river;  in 
the  vicinity  of  King’s  Mountain,  while  Tarleton  was  to 
move  up  to  the  westward  and  head  Morgan  off. 

“When  I advance,”  said  Tarleton  in  his  message  to  Corn- 
wallis, “I  must  either  destroy  Morgan’s  corps,  or  push  it 
before  me  over  Broad  river,  towrards  King’s  Mountain.” 
To  this  Cornwallis  readily  consented.  Hence,  on  Jan.  12, 
Tarleton  resumed  his  march,  moving  in  a westerly  direction 
in  order  that  he  might  find  the  most  practicable  fords  for 
the  passage  of  the  Enoree  and  Tyger  rivers.  These  streams 
were  passed  on  the  14th,  above  the  Cherokee  road,  and  on 
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the  evening  of  the  15th  he  reached  the  valley  of  the  Pacolet. 

When  Col.  Washington  was  returning  from  Hammond’s 
store  to  Grindal  Shoals  he  passed  near  where  Gen.  Pickens 
was  encamped  in  the  Plumber  settlement,  between  Fair 
Forest  and  Tyger  river.  Maj.  Joseph  Mcjunkin  obtained 
leave  to  stop  at  this  camp  for  awhile.  Just  at  this  time  Gen. 
Pickens  heard  of  Tarleton’s  advance  upon  Morgan.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Feeling  that  it  was  unsafe  to  send  a 
written  message  Gen.  Pickens  chose  Major  Joseph  Mcjunkin 
to  bear  the  information  verbally.  In  company  with  James 
Park,  Major  Mcjunkin  set  out  about  dusk  for  Gen.  Mor- 
gan’s camp.  It  was  a perilous  journey;  the  night  was 
intensely  dark  and  the  streams  very  high,  because  of  ex- 
cessive rainfall.  After  swimming  Fair  Forest,  Mill  creek 
and  Pacolet,  he  reached  the  northern  bank  of  that  stream, 
where  he  was  hailed  by  the  sentinel  and  kept  in  the  edge  of 
the  river  until  the  corporal  of  the  guard  could  come,  when 
he  was  conducted  to  Gen.  Morgan’s  tent.  Here  Major 
Mcjunkin  informed  him  that  Benny  Tarleton  was  coming  to 
give  him  a blast  ; that  he  had  promised  Lord  Rawdon  and 
Cornwallis,  on  leaving  Winnsboro,  that  he  would  have  the 
old  Wagoner,  i.  e. , Morgan,  to  dine  with  him  in  a few  days. 
At  this  time  Col.  Washington  was  at  Wofford’s  Iron  Works, 
on  Lawson’s  Fork,  now  Glendale,  having  his  horse  shod. 

Morgan's  Historic  Message. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  message  delivered  by  Major  Mcjun- 
kin, Gen.  Morgan  called  out  to  a little  Frenchman,  who  had 
just  come  in  from  the  iron  works,  but  was  then  asleep  : 
“Barron,  get  up  and  go  back  to  the  iron  works  and  tell 
Billy  that  Benny  is  approaching,  and  tell  him  to  meet  me 
tomorrow  evening  at  Gentleman  Thompson’s,  on  the  east 
side  of  Thicketv  creek.  Accordingly  on  the  next  morning, 
which  was  the  15th,  Gen.  Morgan  broke  up  camp  at  Grin- 
dal Shoals  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  his  former 
encampment  at  Burr’s  mill,  on  Thickety  creek,  and  halted 
for  the  night,  just  twelve  miles  from  this  point.  The  site 
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of  this  encampment  is,  in  all  brobability,  not  far  from  the 
confluence  of  Big  and  Little  Thickety. 

Being  joined  by  Col.  Washington  and  Gen.  Pickens,  the 
march  was  resumed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and 
the  little  army  reached  the  Cowpens  about  sundown  on  the 
same  day,  and  a halt  was  again  called.  Gen.  Morgan’s 
route  from  Grindal  Shoals  to  Cowpens  was  by  the  way  of 
Hancockville,  now  Mr.  Durbin  Littlejohn’s ; then  in  the 
direction  of  Goucher  creek,  where  he  struck  the  Cowpens 
ridge  which  he  followed  by  way  of  Thickety  station  and 
Macedonia  church  to  this  point.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Cowpens  the  patriot  band  was  informed  that  it  was  there 
where  they  should  meet  the  enemy.  This  was  received  with 
great  joy,  for  they  were  anxious  to  fight,  and  many  curses 
were  heaped  upon  Gen.  Morgan  during  the  march  from 
Grindal  Shoals,  for  they  thought  that  he  was  retreating  in 
order  to  avoid  the  action. 

Morgan  Inspires  His  Men. 

Though  night  was  soon  upon  them  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Gen.  Morgan  well  knew  the  power  of  Tarleton’s 
legion,  and  deemed  it  all  important  to  strengthen  his  caval- 
ry. Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
press  any  horses  into  service  not  belonging  to  an  officer  or 
dragoon.  Two  companies  were  formed  by  Majors  Jolly  and 
McCall,  consisting  of  about  forty-five  men.  This  made 
Washington’s  force  about  125  strong.  Morgan  went  about 
among  the  volunteers,  helped  them  to  fix  their  swords, 
joked  them  about  their  sweethearts,  and  told  them  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  the  day  would  be  theirs.  From  point  to 
point  he  went  among  the  men  encouraging  them  and  telling 
them  that  the  “Old  Wagoner”  would  crack  his  whip  over 
Ben  Tarleton  in  the  morning  as  sure  as  they  lived.  “Just 
hold  up  your  heads,  boys,”  he  would  say,  “three  fires  and 
you  are  free.  And  wheu  you  return  to  your  homes,  how 
the  old  folks  will  bless  you  and  the  girls  will  kiss  you  for 
your  gallant  conduct.”  Major  Thomas  Young  said:  “I 
don’t  believe  that  he  slept  a wink  that  night.” 
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Now,  while  these  brave  troopers  snatch  a few  hours  sleep, 
let  us  return  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  We 
left  Tarleton  in  the  valley  of  the  Pacolet.  He  intended  at 
one  time  to  cross  that  stream  at  the  iron  works,  now 
Clifton,  but  changed  his  course  and  crossed  at  Easterwood 
Shoals,  some  distance  below.  Tarleton’s  passage  of  the 
Pacolet  took  place  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th. 

Cols.  Thomas  Brandon  and  Benjamin  Roebuck,  with  some 
others,  sat  on  their  horses  and  watched  Tarleton  cross, 
counted  his  men,  and  sent  their  report  to  headquarters. 

Tarleton  proceeded  until  he  came  to  the  camp  that  Mor- 
gan had  deserted  the  morning  before.  Still  watched  by 
Cols.  Brandon  and  Roebuck,  he  remained  there  until  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  he  renewed  his 
line  of  march  towards  the  Cowpens. 

Some  time  before  day  Morgan’s  faithful  scouts  came  run- 
ning in  and  informed  him  that  Tarleton  was  approaching, 
and  was  not  more  than  three  miles  away.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  Gen.  Morgan,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Pick- 
ens, began  to  go  from  mess  to  mess,  saying  : “Boys,  get  up. 
Benny  is  coming,  and  you  that  have  sweethearts,  or  wives, 
or  children,  or  parents,  must  fight  for  them,  and  above  all 
must  fight  for  liberty  and  your  country. 

The  Line  of  Battle  Formed. 

This  appeared  to  nerve  the  arm  of  every  true  friend  of 
liberty.  After  thus  speaking  to  both  the  militia  and  the 
regulars,  the  tattoo  was  sounded  and  the  lines  of  battle  were 
formed.  The  first  line  wrs  formed  on  the  crest  of  the  emi- 
nence just  a little  to  the  southeast  of  the  monument.  This 
line  consisted  of  390  Maryland  regulars  and  140  Virginia 
militia,  under  Major  Triplett.  This  line,  consisting  of  430 
guns,  was  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Howard.  This 
line  composed  the  flower  of  Morgan’s  army,  and  upon  it 
he  depended  largely  for  success.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  front  of  Howard’s  line  a second  line  was  formed, 
consisting  of  about  350  volunteer  militia,  commanded  by 
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Gen  Andrew  Pickens.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  Gen.  Picken  s line  a third  line  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  60  or  70  picked  riflemen,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Cunningham  and  Major  McDowell.  The  1st  and  2nd 
Spartan  regiments,  under  Cols.  Brandon  and  Thomas,  were 
in  the  front  line.  Somo  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the 
main  line,  under  Howard,  behind  an  emidence,  near  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ezell’s,  was  posted  Col.  Washington,  with  his  cavalry 
as  a reserve.  Orders  were  then  given  that  the  first  line 
should  open  fire  and  then  fall  back  to  the  second  line  under 
Pickens,  when  this  line  should  maintain  its  ground  as  long 
as  possible  and  then  fall  back  to  the  first  and  main  line, 
under  Howard,  where  the  final  assault  was  to  be  made. 
Admirable  arrangement. 

Everything  being  thus  in  readiness,  Gen.  Morgan  ad- 
dressed his  soldiers  as  follows:  “My  friends  in  arms;  my 
dear  boys  : I request  you  to  remember  Saratoga,  Monmouth, 
Peola,  and  Brandywine,  and  this  day  must  play  your  parts 
for  your  honor  and  liberty’s  cause.’''  Then,  turning  to  the 
great  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  thus  addressed  Him: 
“O,  thou,  great  disposer  of  all  events,  the  battle  is  not  to 
the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift.  Our  domineering- 
enemy  now  being  in  sight,  Oh!  leave  us  not,  nor  forsake 
us  !”  This  never-to-be-forgotten  morn  of  January  17,  1781, 
was  clear  and  extremely  cold,  so  much  so  that  the  men 
could  only  keep  their  hands  warm  by  slapping  them  togeth- 
er, while  they  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Tarleton  Orders  an  Advance. 

So  we  readily  see  that  when  Tarleton  reached  the  Cow- 
pens,  shortly  after  sunrise,  he  found  Morgan  in  perfect 
readiness  to  receive  him.  Finding  Morgan  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  Tarleton  ordered  his  infantry  to  divest  them- 
selves of  everything  except  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
when  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  he  proceeded 
to  form  his  lines  of  battle.  All  things  being  in  readiness, 
the  British  advanced  in  a sort  of  trot,  uttering  a loud 
halloo.  Major  Thomas  Young  declares  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  line  that  he  ever  saw.  As  the  British  hallooed, 
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Morgan  was  heard  to  say  : ' ‘Boys,  they  gave  us  the  British 
halloo;  boys,  give  them  the  Indian  halloo,”  and  galloping 
along  the  lines  he  cheered  the  men  and  told  them  not  to  fire 
until  they  could  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  Every  officer 
was  crying,  ‘‘Don’t  fire  !’’  for,  says  Major  Young,  ‘‘it  was 
a hard  matter  for  us  to  keep  from  it.”  As  the  redcoats 
streamed  along,  a column  marched  up  before  the  front  line 
opposite  Col.  Brandon’s  men,  led  by  a gaily-dressed  officer 
on  horseback.  This  fellow  seemed  to  be  rather  busy,  and 
made  himself  obnoxiously  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
patriotic  Americans.  Word  passed  along  the  line,  “Who 
can  bring  him  down?”  John  Savage  looked  Col.  Farr  full 
in  the  face,  and  read  “yes”  in  his  eyes.  So  Savage  darted 
a few  paces  in  front,  laid  his  rifle  against  a sapling,  a blue 
gas  streamed  above  his  head,  a sharp  crack  of  a rifle  broke 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  moment,  and  the  result  was  that 
a horse  without  a rider  wheeled  from  the  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing column. 

John  Savage  Fires  the  First  Shot 

So  you  see  that  John  Savage,  of  Union  District,  fired  the 
first  gun  in  the  battle  of  Cowpeus,  and  that  that  shot 
brought  down  a British  officer.  The  next  moment  it  was 
“pop,”  “pop,”  “pop,”  and  then  a whole  volley  from  the 
front  line  of  picked  riflemen.  Their  fire  was  unerring,  and 
a number  of  saddles  were  emptied,  as  they  had  been  ordered 
to  mark  the  “epaulette  men.”  The  British  continued  to 
steadily  advance,  and  the  front  line  fell  back  to  the  second 
line  under  Pickens.  After  delivering  some  murderous  fires 
this  line  was  forced  back  and  retreated  towards  Howard’s 
flank,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do.  But  before  they 
could  gain  the  cover  of  this  line  the  British  cavalry  on  the 
right  charged  and  drove  them  back  towards  the  position  held 
by  Washington. 

Washington's  Counter-Charge. 

That  brave  officer  immediately  met  this  bold  dash  by  a 
counter-charge,  which  scattered  the  British  horse  in  the 
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wildest  confusion.  Gen.  Pickens  now  promptly  rallied  and 
reformed  his  men,  and  passing  around  the  ridge  behind 
which  Washington  had  been  posted.  He  reached  the  right 
flank  of  Howard’s  line  just  as  the  enemy  were  about  to  turn 
it.  While  these  things  were  transpiring  other  grave  and 
important  ones  were  taking  place  on  other  parts  of  the  field. 
When  the  militia  by  their  retreat  uncovered  Howard’s  line 
he  poured  a terific  fire  into  the  columns  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  This  was  vigorously  returned,  and  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  the  ground  was  bitterly  contested.  Seeing 
that  his  advance  was  checked,  Tarleton  ordered  his  reserve 
into  action ; the  infantry  to  take  a position  on  his  left  while 
the  cavalry  was  to  charge  the  American  right.  His  object 
was  to  turn  Howard’s  flank  with  the  reserves,  while  those 
already  engaged  should  entertain  the  main  line.  This  was 
quite  a strategic  move  and  was  very  dangerous  for  the 
Americans.  But  Morgan  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
ordered  Pickens  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  and  Wash- 
ington charge  their  right.  Both  orders  were  promptly 
executed. 


Pickens  Strikes  the  British  Left  Plank. 

Pickens  struck  the  left  flank  of  the  reserves  and  Wash- 
ington charged  and  broke  through  their  cavalry,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  swoop  down  on  Howard’s  right.  Before 
these  movements  were  understood  by  Howard,  seeing  the 
danger  to  which  his  right  was  exposed,  he  ordered  the  flank 
company  to  change  their  front.  Here  a singular  thing  hap- 
pened. Howard’s  order  to  change  front  was  understood 
that  they  should  retire  to  the  eminance  some  distance  to  the 
rear,  consequently  they  began  to  fall  back  in  good  order  to 
that  point.  Howard  seeing  this  supposed  that  Morgan  had 
given  the  order,  and  Morgan  supposed  that  Howard  had 
given  the  order.  The  enemy  seeing  this  movement  mistook 
it  for  a retreat  and  somewhat  confusedly  dashed  forward, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  until  they  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  Howard’s  men. 
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The  Coup  de  Grace. 

Seeing  the  confusion,  especially  of  the  enemy,  Washington 
sent  Morgan  word  “That  they  were  coming  on  like  a mob, 
and  if  he  would  give  them  one  fire  the  cavalry  would  charge 
them.’’  Morgan  instantly  ordered  the  men  to  face  about 
and  fire,  which  was  done  with  such  deadly  effect  that  the 
enemy  gave  way.  Howard  then  ordered  a bayonet  charge, 
and  Washington  wheeled  into  the  rear  and  was  about  to 
charge  when  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The  victors  now 
concentrated  their  efforts  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
who  were  still  trying  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  they, 
too,  were  soon  put  to  flight.  At  this  late  hour  Tarleton 
vainly  hoped  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  order- 
ed his  flying  cavalry  to  halt  and  reform,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  collect  his  straggling  infantry,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
To  use  Tarleton's  own  words,  “Neither  promises  nor  threats 
could  gain  their  attention  ; they  surrendered  or  dispersed.’’ 

The  conflict  was  now  over,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious 
and  momentous  victories  that  was  ever  achieved  by  any  peo- 
ple perched  on  the  American  banners.  On  that  January 
morn,  iiS  years  ago,  from  this  spot  rose  a blazing  star  of 
hope,  and  in  the  great  galaxy  of  Revolutionary  battlefields 
none  shines  with  greater  brilliancy  than  that  of  Cowpens. 

The  Losses  on  Both  Sides. 

The  number  of  Morgan’s  forces  at  the  Cowpens  was  about 
850,  while  Tarleton’s  amounted  to  1,150-  The  American 
loss  was  12  killed  and  62  wounded.  The  British  loss  was  80 
killed,  150  wounded  and  600  prisoners.  Two  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  stands  of  colors,  800  muskets,  100  horses,  35 
wagons,  with  all  the  enemy’s  music,  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  victors.  When  Tarleton  was  forced  to  see  that  all  was 
lost,  in  company  with  some  of  his  horsemen,  he  fled  from 
the  field  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton’s  Ford,  on  Broad  river, 
and  never  stopped  until  he  reached  Cornwallis’  camp  on 
Turkey  creek,  in  York  district.  For  some  unknown  reason 
Cornwallis  had  not  co-operated  in  the  movement  against 
Morgan  as  previously  arranged. 
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Though  completely  victorious  Morgan  was  fully  conscious 
of  his  danger,  and  deemed  it  expedient  to  move  at  once. 
Placing  the  dead  and  wounded  under  a flag  of  truce,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  cared  for  by  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Island  Ford,  on 
Broad  river,  to  which  place  he  had  moved  his  baggage  early 
in  the  morning.  Passing  that  stream  at  that  place  he  en 
camped  on  its  north  bank  the  first  night  after  the  action. 
Next  day  he  resumed  his  march  towards  Beaty’s  Ford,  on 
the  Catawba.  Here  commenced  his  famous  race  with  Corn- 
wallis, but  all  the  world  knows  that  Cornwallis  never 
caught  him. 


Spartanburg  History 


An  Address  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Bailey  delivered  at  Glendale  May 

u,  mu 

Upper  South  Carolina,  a most  beautiful  section  of  country 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  was  from 
time  immemorial  the  home  and  property  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. Though  there  were  numbers  of  the  white  settlements 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  it  was  a long  time  before  any 
pale-face  dared  to  infringe  upon  these  landed  rights  of  the 
Cherokees. 

In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  made  a treaty 
with  the  Indians  by  which  there  were  no  cession  of  lands, 
but  a treaty  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  friendly  relations 
and  to  open  up  business  and  commercial  intercourse.  Soon 
after  the  establishment  of  this  treaty,  there  were  two  classes 
of  persons  who  found  their  way  to  this  up-country.  The 
first  of  these  were  the  Indian  traders,  or  merchants,  who 
established  trading  posts  here  and  there,  and  exchanged 
guns,  ammunition,  rum,  hatchets,  pocket-knives,  etc.,  for 
furs,  skins  and  buck-horns.  The  second  class  were  the 
Cow-pens-men,  or  cattle  herders  At  that  time  the  country 
was  covered  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  wild  peavine, 
which  afforded  most  excellent  pasturage  for  stock,  hence 
numbers  engaged  in  that  business.  But  the  time  came, 
however,  when  it  was  desirable  for  civilization  to  advance  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  purchase  of  this  fine  country  from 
the  Cherokees. 

When  trouble  began  between  France  and  England,  which 
resulted  in  a declaration  of  war  May  17,  1756  Gov.  Glenn  of 
South  Carolina,  realizing  the  importance  of  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  met  in  the  year  1755  five 
hundred  Cherokee  warriors,  from  whom  he  purchased  the 
lands  now  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Edgefield,  Abbeville, 
Laurens,  Newberry,  Union,  Spartanburg,  Cherokee,  York, 
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Chester  and  Fairfield.  The  way  now  being  open  to  white 
settlers  it  was  not  long  until  they  began  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered.  The  first  emigrants  to  upper 
South  Carolina  were  Scotch-Irish  who  came  principally  from 
Pennsylvania.  Gen.  McCrady,  the  historian,  says:  “The 
defeat  of  Braddock  on  the  9th  of  July  1755,  threw  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Indians,  and  these  Scotch-Irish  thus  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  Indian  war,  and  without  support  from  the  wealthy  Quak- 
ers from  the  East,  abandoned  Pennsylvania  and  came  down 
following  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  spreading  themselves 
from  Staunton,  Va.,  to  the  Waxhaws,  in  what  is  now  Lan- 
caster county,  in  the  Province.  From  this  point  they  peo- 
pled the  up  country  of  the  State.” 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  “History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
South  Carolina,”  says  that  the  settlements  on  the  North  and 
Middle  Tygers  did  not  take  place  earlier  than  1755,  which 
was  probably  the  same  year  of  Gov.  Glenn’s  treaty  These 
settlements  were  composed  entirely  of  families  of  Scotch- 
Irish.  In  “Memories  of  Glenn  Springs,”  published  years 
ago  in  The  Carolina  Spartan,  the  writer  says:  “It  was 
about  1757  that  a party  of  Scotch-Irish  from  Pennsylvania 
emigrated  to  this  section.  They  pitched  their  encampment, 
whilst  prospecting  for  settlements,  two  miles  eastward  from 
the  lick.”  (Glenn  Springs  was  at  that  time  a quagmire,  and 
was  famous  as  a deer  lick,  hence  the  encampment  was  two 
miles  eastward  from  Glenn  Springs,  near  the  banks  of  Fair- 
forest  creek.)  “One  of  the  members,  it  is  said,  (further- 
more, said  to  be  James  Mcllwaine)  while  standing  in  a 
wooded  eminence  admired  the  scene  spread  out  around  him. 
The  sinuous  bold  stream  and  the  sturdy  forest  rising  up  on 
hill  and  ridge,  lay  in  panoramic  beauty  before  his  gaze. 
‘What  a fair  forest !’  he  exclaimed,  and  so  were  the  region 
and  stream  called.” 

The  ten  years  immediately  following  Gov.  Glenn's  treaty 
saw  many  settlements  springing  up  in,  what  is  now,  the 
Southern  portion  of  Spartanburg  county.  The  sturdy  and 
liberty -loving  Scotch-Irish,  to  escape  the  tomahawk  and 
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scalping-knife,  by  which  they  were  threatened  in  the  north, 
sought  the  southern  haveu  where  they  might  enjoy  compara- 
tive peace  and  security.  It  was,  indeed,  an  inviting  coun- 
try. Picturesque  hills  loomed  up  everywhere,  and  beauti- 
ful valleys  opened  themselves  out  in  every  direction.  It 
was  one  unbroken  forest.  A thousand  crystal  springs  gushed 
forth  their  waters  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  while  numerous 
babbling  brooks  and  silver  streams  threaded  their  ways 
toward  the  great  Atlantic.  In  the  forest  roamed  all  manner 
of  choice  game,  the  streams  teamed  with  the  finest  fish. 
Being  thus  surrounded,  the  needs  of  the  early  pioneers 
would  be  but  few.  Cabins  in  which  to  live,  the  trusty  rifle 
and  a few  patches  for  grain  and  flax,  constituted  their  chief 
necessities.  The  industrious  house-wife  prepared  the  bread 
and  venison  over  the  fireplace,  and  spun,  wove  and  made  by 
hand,  all  the  clothing  worn  by  the  family. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  could  hardly  expect  the 
people  to  turn  much  attention  to  manufacturing  enterprises. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  they  would  need  more  metallic 
implements,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  plows,  horse -shoes,  nails, 
etc.  This  would  necessitate  at  least  one  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  naturally  it  would  be  that  of  iron.  Consequent- 
ly, Draper,  the  historian,  says  that  Col.  William  Wofford 
“early  emigrating  to  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina 
where,  on  Pacolet  river  he  erected  noted  iron  works.”  He 
should  have  said  Lawson’s  Fork  of  Pacolet  river.  Ramsey 
in  his  history  of  the  State  says  that  the  first  iron  ore  works 
in  South  Carolina  were  erected  within  the  borders  of  the 
present  county  of  Spartanburg  in  1773.  Then  we  may  safe- 
ly say  that  in  the  year  1773  Col.  William  Wofford  erected 
his,  afterwards  famous,  Iron  Works  on  Lawson’s  Fork. 
The  site  of  the  works  was  on  the  south  bank  of  this  stream, 
at  the  head  of  the  present  Glendale  pond,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  below  the  crossing  of  the 
Electric  Railway.  Until  a few  years  ago,  when  the  pond 
was  raised,  a part  of  the  old  mill  was  visible,  but  since  that 
time  it  is  wholly  submerged  beneath  the  water.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  pages  of  history,  these  works  are  called 
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Berwick’s  Iron  Works,  and  Buffington’s  Iron  Works,  as 
well  as  Woffords  Iron  Works.  We  have  the  solution  of  this. 
Draper  says  : “It  was  probably  on  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
when  his  (i.  e.  Col.  Wofford),  iron  works  were  destroyed, 
that  he,  to  avoid  the  British  and  Tories,  who  were  over-run- 
ning South  Carolina,  retired  to  the  Upper  Catawba,  pur- 
chasing a fine  tract  of  nine  hundred  acres,  with  improve- 
ments, of  one  Armstrong,  an  enterprising  pioneer  in  the 
Turkey  Cove.  At  his  new  home,  he  erected  a fort  for  his 
own  and  his  neighbors’  protection  against  the  Indians,  and 
built  a small  grist  mill.”  About  one  thing  Draper  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken,  and  that  is  the  works  were  not  imme- 
diately destroyed  after  the  fall  of  Charleston.  On  the  29th 
of  September,  1780,  the  over-mountain  men  who  were 
enroute  to  King’s  Mountain,  stopped  at  the  home  of  Col. 
Wofford  which  was  then  at  Turkey  Cove,  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Iron  Works  were  not  destroyed  until  1781.  Dr.  Lan- 
drum in  his  “History  of  Spartanburg  County,”  says  that, 
“Simon  Berwick,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Spartan- 
burg county,  was  proprietor  of  Berwick’s  Iron  Works, 
known  also  in  history  as  Wofford’s  Iron  Works,  located  on 
Lawson’s  Fork  a short  distance  above  the  present  town  of 
Glendale.”  The  truth  in  the  matter  is  that  Col.  Wofford 
did  not  wait  until  the  fall  in  Charleston  in  May,  1780,  but 
sold  his  works  to  Simon  Berwick  and  one  Elliott  the  preceed- 
ing  year.  The  deed  of  transfer  from  Col.  Wofford  to  the 
Berwicks  is  now  in  the  clerk’s  office  in  Spartanburg,  and 
bears  the  date  of  October  23d,  1779.  We  do  not  think  that 
Joseph  Buffington  ever  owned  the  works  at  the  time. 

Capt.  N F.  Walker,  of  Cedar  Spring,  has  in  his  possession 
grants  from  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina  to  Joseph  and 
Phoebe  Buffington  for  the  land  lying  around  and  including 
the  Cedar  Springs,  bearing  the  date  of  October  15,  1784. 
So  it  is  highly  probable  that  Joseph  Buffington  came  into 
possession  of  a large  amount  of  adjacent  lands,  and  possibly 
those  of  the  site  itself. 

To  recapitulate,  Col.  Wofford  erected  the  works  in  1773, 
on  Oct.  23,  1779,  he  sold  them  to  the  Berwicks,  who  owned 
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them  at  the  time  of  their  destruction  ; soon  afterwards  Jo- 
seph Buffington  owned  large  adjacent  lands  and  possibly  the 
site  itself.  Hence,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  they  came  to 
be  called  Wofford’s,  Berwick’s  and  Buffington’s  Iron  Works. 

Obscure  as  they  now  are,  Wofford’s  Iron  Works  was  per- 
haps the  most  noted  spot  within  the  limits  of  Spartanburg 
county,  before  and  during  the  Revolution.  A road  leading 
from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia,  by  the  way  of  the  Cherokee 
ford  of  Broad  river,  passed  by  it,  and  thence  by  or  near 
the  Cedar  Springs.  On  a hill  west  of  Wofford  near  the  old 
Thompson  place,  the  signs  of  an  ancient  highway  are  yet 
plainly  visible.  We  believe  it  to  be  that  of  this  great 
thoroughfare  of  colonial  days. 

No  great  battles  were  ever  fought,  or  viclories  won  about 
Wofford  Iron  Works,  but  a galaxy  of  thrilling  incidents 
cluster  around  them,  which  are  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  annals  of  our  country.  It  is  our  purpose  today  to  give 
snch  of  these  as  have  escaped  oblivion.  How  many  are 
thus  buried  we  cannot  tell. 

The  Hon.  William  Henry  Drayton  gives  a Barbecue  m 
Lawson's  Fork- 

The  settlers  on  Fairforest,  Lawson’s  Fork  and  Pacolet  had 
not  been  in  their  houses  very  long  until  trouble  began  to 
brew  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country.  The 
tyrannical  spirit  manifested  by  England  caused  much  excite- 
ment and  dissatisfaction.  As  a result,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress convened  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1774.  To  give 
strength  to  the  actions  of  that  body  it  was  determined  to 
convene  a Provincial  Congress  in  South  Carolina.  Dele- 
gates from  every  parish  and  district  were  elected,  and  the 
body  had  its  first  meeting  January  11^  1775.  This  Congress 
appointed  a general  committee  and  a counsel  of  safety,  the 
former  being  a legislative  and  the  latter  an  executive  body. 
In  the  meantime  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  new  royal 
governor,  had  arrived  in  South  Carolina.  He  sent  out 
among  the  back  country  people  well-paid  emmissaries,  who 
were  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  people  that 
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the  powers  of  Great  Britain  would  never  be  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  colonies;  that  the  whole  dispute  was  about  a 
trifling  tax  on  tea,  which  was  of  but  little  concern  to  them, 
and  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  expense  of  a war  with  the 
mother  country.  The  chief  commissioners  sent  to  the  lower 
country  were  Patrick  Cunningham,  Thomas  Brown  and  one 
Robinson.  At  that  time  under  the  Royal  Government  the 
whole  region  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  consisted 
of  one  regimental  district.  Thomas  Fletcher  (called  by 
some  historians  Fletchball)  was  a colonel  of  malitia  and  it 
was  called  Fletcher’s  district.  He  early  espoused  the  cause 
of  King  George  and  became  Governor  Campbell’s  emmissary 
in  the  up  country.  Fletcher  resided  at  Fairforest  at  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Murphy  Shoal  to  Union  county,  and  his 
home  was  a rendezvous  for  Cunningham,  Brown  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  Being  widely  known,  and  a mau  of  much  influ- 
ence, he  together  with  others  found  but  little  trouble  in  dis- 
tracting the  minds  of  the  people,  and  arousing  their  preju- 
dice against  the  Provincial  government. 

Realizing  that  something  must  be  done  the  Counsel  of 
Safety  sent  out  the  Hon.  William  Henry  Drayton  and  Rev. 
William  Tennant,  whose  mission  it  was  to  pacify  and  explain 
to  the  people  the  real  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Provincial  and  Royal  Governments,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  bring  them  into  co-operation  with  the  Counsel  and 
General  Committee.  They  set  out  out  on  their  journey  in 
August,  1775.  The  first  place  visited  was  the  Dutch  Fork, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers.  They 
continued  their  journey  toward  the  up  country,  stopping  at 
different  places  to  address  the  people,  but  found  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  cause  which  they  represented.  Within  some 
two  or  three  weeks  after  receiving  his  commission,  Mr. 
Drayton  reached  the  vicinity  of  Dawson’s  Fork.  On  the 
2 1st  of  August,  1775,  a large  number  of  people  from  the 
surrounding  country  assembled  at  Wofford’s  Iron  Works. 
Here  the  clarion  voice  of  Mr.  Drayton  rang  out  over  the  hills 
about  Wofford’s,  while  he  bitterly  denounced  the  policy  of 
England,  and  vigorously  upheld  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
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Liberty.  By  his  powerful  eloquence  and  convincing  argu- 
ments, the  Tory  element  (of  which  many  were  present)  was 
won  and  became  staunch  friends  of  the  patriot  cause.  In 
the  meantime  a beef  was  being  barbecued  near  by  and  the 
exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a united  love- feast  on 
the  roasted  carcass. 

Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the  Counsel  of  Safety,  Mr. 
Drayton  gives  the  following  account  of  the  meeting:  “I 
had  this  day  a meeting  with  the  people  in  this  frontier. 
Many  present  were  of  the  other  party,  but  I have  the  pleas- 
ure to  acquaint  you  that  those  became  voluntary  converts. 
Every  person  received  satisfaction  and  departed  with  pleas- 
ure. I finished  the  day  with  a barbecued  beef.  I have  also 
ordered  matters  here,  that  this  whole  frontier  will  be  formed 
into  volunteer  companies,  but  as  they  are  at  present  under 
Fletchball’s  command,  they  insist  upon  being  formed  into  a 
regiment  independent  of  him,  and  I flatter  myself  you  will 
think  this  method  of  weakening  Fletchball,  to  be  considered 
sound  policy.  These  people  are  active  and  spirited,  they 
are  staunch  in  our  favor;  are  capable  of  forming  a good 
barrier  against  the  Indians,  and  of  being  a severe  check 
upou  Fletchball’s  people,  on  whom  they  border,  if  they 
should  think  of  quitting  their  habitations  under  the  banner 
of  Fletchball,  or  his  companions.  For  these  reasons  and  to 
enable  them  to  act  with  vigor,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
supplying  them  with  a small  quantity  of  ammunition,  for 
they  have  not  an  ounce,  when  they  shall  be  formed  into 
regular  companies.  Several  companies  will  be  formed  by 
this  day  week.  ” 

Clearly  then,  one  of  the  results  of  this  day’s  work  done 
by  Mr.  Drayton  at  Wofford’s  Iron  Works  was  the  formation 
of  the  famous  Spartan  Regiment  under  Col.  John  Thomas, 
Sen.  This  regiment  went  through  the  entire  struggle  of 
the  Revolution,  was  in  many  hard-fought  battles,  won  many 
glorious  victorious  and  everywhere  shed  lustre  upon  Ameri- 
can valor  and  patriotism.  This  incident  within  itself  is 
enongh  to  render  the  sight  of  Wofford’s  Iron  Works  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  every  patriotic  aud  liberty-loving  American. 
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Encounter  between  Captain  Wm.  Johnson  and 
Patrick  Moore. 

One  of  the  most  noted  Tory  raiders  that  ever  infested  this 
section  of  the  country  was  Patrick  Moore.  He  had  under  his 
command  about  one  hundred  Tories,  and  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Anderson,  or  Thickety  Fort,  which  was  erected  on 
Goucher  creek  some  years  before  as  a defense  against  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  From  this  point  Moore  and  his  bandits 
would  sally  forth  into  the  surrounding  country,  plunder  the 
Whig  settlement,  burn  their  preperty  and  shoot  down  their 
stock.  It  was  probably,  after  his  escape  from  the  slaughter 
at  Ramsour’s  mill,  in  North  Carolina,  that  the  Whigs  be- 
came anxious  for  Moore’s  capture.  Consequently  in  ths 
fore  part  of  July,  1780,  Major  Joseph  Dickson,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Johnson  and  the  venerable  Captain  Samuel  Martin, 
with  a small  force,  were  sent  out  to  apprehend  this  noted 
Tory  leader,  and  all  others  of  his  ilk  that  could  be  found. 
The  party  came  upon  Moore  and  his  band  on  Lawsen’s  Fork 
near  Wofford’s  Iron  Works.  Here  a lively  skirmish  took 
place,  during  which  time  Captain  Johnson  and  Moore  had  a 
personal  encounter.  For  a time  it  was  hard  to  tell  who 
would  be  victorious.  At  length  Moore  was  overpowered  and 
captured  but  in  the  desperate  struggle  Johnson  received  sev- 
eral sword  cuts  on  his  head.  While  bearing  his  prisoner 
toward  the  Whig  lines,  a short  distance  away,  several  British 
troopers  dashed  upon  him.  He  quickly  attempted  to  use 
his  loaded  musket,  but  the  flow  of  blood  from  his  wounded 
thumb  had  wet  his  priming,  and  unfortunately  it  missed  fire. 
This  enabled  his  prisoner  to  escape,  and  seeing  his  danger- 
ous and  defenseless  condition,  he  promptly  availed  himself 
of  a friendly  thicket  near  by,  eluded  his  pursurers  and 
shortly  afterwards  rejoined  his  command. 

The  Second  Battle  of  Cedar  Springs  or  Wofford's 
Iron  Works. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1780,  about  six  hundred  Ameticans 
under  Colonels  Clark  and  Shelby  were  attacked  by  Major 
Dnnlap  at  the  old  Thompson  place,  near  the  present  Glen- 


dale  depot.  After  a bitter  contest  of  half  an  hour,  Dunlap 
was  beaten  back  and  followed  for  some  distance  by  the  vic- 
torious Americans.  At  length  Furguson,s  whole  command 
came  up  which  caused  Clark  and  Shelby  to  fall  back.  It 
was  then  a running  fight  all  the  way  back  to  Wofford’s 
Iron  Works,  and  even  beyond.  Ferguson  followed  as  far 
as  the  present  town  of  Clifton,  when  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

Miller  says  that  the  fight  took  place  at  the  Green  Spring, 
meaning  Cedar  Springs.  Shelby,  one  of  the  chief  command- 
ers, says  it  was  at  Cedar  Springs;  so  does  Samuel  Espy,  of 
North  Carolina  who  was  in  the  action.  Colonel  William 
Graham,  a prominent  officer  in  the  affair,  refers  to  it  as  “at 
Wofford’s  Iron  Works.”  Alexander  McFadden  a survivor 
of  the  contest,  speaks  of  it  as  “the  battle  of  Wofford’s  Iron 
Works.”  McCall,  the  historian,  says  the  enemy  pursued 
the  Americans  to  “Wofford’s  Iron  Works,  where  they  chose 
their  ground  and  awaited  the  attack.”  William  Smith,  of 
Tennessee,  another  survivor  says,  “we  had  a battle  near 
Wofford’s  Iron  Works.”  Captain  William  Smith,  of  Spar 
tanburg,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  fight,  and  resided  near 
the  battle-ground  the  most  of  his  long  life,  says  that  the 
contest  took  place  “near  the  old  iron  works.”  We  have 
sufficient  data  to  write  upon  this  battle  at  length,  but  in 
order  to  curtail  this  paper,  we  leserve  it  for  a future 
occasion. 

Gal.  Wm.  Washington  at  Wofford. 

When  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  advanced  into  South  Carolina 
he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pacolet,  at  the 
Grindall  Shoal,  on  the  25th  of  December,  17S0.  Being  in  a 
section  that  had  long  been  over-run  by  British  and  Tories, 
provisions  were  very  scarce.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for 
Morgan  to  send  out  foraging  detachments  at  some  distance. 
A body  of  some  two  hundred  Tories,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Hammond’s  store,  on  Little  River,  advanced  as  far 
as  Fairforest  creek  to  embarrass  these  operations.  Morgan 
immediately  detached  200  mounted  militia  and  75  cavalry 
under  Colonels  Washington  and  McCall  to  drive  these  Loy- 
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alists  from  the  country.  Hearing  of  Washington’s  approach 
the  Tories  fell  back  to  Hammonds’s  store.  Afrer  a march 
of  some  forty  miles,  Washingson  came  upon  them  and  im- 
mediately  ordered  a charge.  It  was  a flight  instead  of  a 
conflict.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Loyalists  were  killed  and 
but  forty  prisoners  were  taken.  Col.  Washington  now  de- 
termined to  advance  still  further  into  the  enemy’s  country 
and  attack  a body  of  Tories  on  Mudlick  creek,  near  Wil- 
liam’s plantation,  commanded  by  Col.  Cunningham,  but 
the  Tories  made  their  escape  to  Ninety-Six,  which  was  near 
by.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  to  Gritidall  Shoals, 
Col.  Washington  passed  near  where  Gen.  Pickens  was  en- 
camped in  the  Plumber  settlement,  between  Fairforest  and 
Tyger  river.  Major  Joseph  Mcjunckin  obtained  leave  to 
stop  at  this  camp  for  a while.  Soon  afterwards  Gen.  Pick- 
ens learned  of  Tarleton  s advance  upon  Morgan.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Feeling  that  it  was  unsafe  to  send  a written 
message,  Gen  Pickens  chose  Major  Mcjunkin  to  bear  the 
information  verbally.  In  company  with  James  Park  he  set 
out  about  dusk  for  Gen.  Morgan’s  camp.  It  was  a perilous 
journey,  the  night  was  intensely  dark  and  the  streams  were 
high  because  of  excesssive  rainfall.  After  swimming  Fair- 
forest,  Mill  Creek  and  Pacolet,  he  reached  the  northern  bank 
of  that  stream  where  he  was  hailed  by  the  sentinel  and  kept 
in  the  edge  of  the  river  until  the  corporal  of  the  guard  could 
come  when  he  was  conducted  to  Gen.  Morgan’s  tent ; Major 
Mcjpnkin  informed  him  that  Benny  Tarleton  was  coming  to 
give  him  a blast;  that  he  had  promised  Lord’s  Rawdon  and 
Cornwallis,  on  leaving  Winnsboro,  that  he  would  have  the 
old  Wagoner,  i.  e.  Morgan,  to  dine  with  them  in  a few  days. 
Col.  Washington  was  then  at  Wofford’s  Iron  Works  having 
his  horses  shod. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  message,  delivered  by  Major  Mcjun- 
kin, Gen.  Morgan  called  out  to  a little  Frenchman,  who  had 
just  coma  in  from  the  Iron  Works,  but  was  then  asleep, 
“Get  up  and  go  back  to  the  Iron  Works  and  tell  Billy  that 
Benny  is  approaching,  and  tell  him  to  meet  me  to-morrow 
evening  at  Gentleman  Thompson's,  on  the  east  side  of 
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Thickety  creek.’’  Accordingly  on  tlie  next  morning,  which 
was  the  15th  of  January,  1781,  Col.  Washington  set  out  to 
rejoin  Morgan.  Then,  it  was  while  at  Wofford’s  Iron 
Works,  that  Col.  Washington  heard  of  Tarleton’s  approach 
in  the  np-country,  it  was  from  that  point  he  advanced,  where 
two  days  later  he  did  such  brilliant  service,  and  saved  the 
day  for  the  cause  of  Liberty  on  the  glorious,  and  uever-to- 
be-forgotten  field  of  the  Cowpens. 

Hanging  of  Major  Joseph  Mcjunkin  at  the 
Wofford  Iron  Works. 

One  of  the  bold  and  dashing  officers  of  the  Revolution 
was  Major  Joseph  Mcjunkin.  He  was  a son-in-law  of  Col. 
John  Thomas,  Sen.,  and  a Major  in  the  Spartan  regiment. 
This  brave  hero  had  many  blood  curdling  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  but  none  so  narrow  as  that  which  took 
place  at  Wofford’s  Iron  Works.  We  copy  the  incident  as 
pnblished  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magnolia  for  1843: 

“On  his  return  he  and  Lawson,  one  of  his  men,  scouting 
at  a distance  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  rode  up  towards  a 
a house  at  night.  At  the  gate  they  were  confronted  by 
three  Tories.  Fight  or  die  was  the  only  alternative.  He 
and  Lawson  presented  their  rifles  at  two.  Lawson’s  gun 
fired  clear  and  killed  his  man  ; the  Major’s  gun  fired  also, 
but  it  was  a mere  squib,  and  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  set  fire  to  his  adversary’s  shirt.  As  Lawson’s  antagonist 
fell  he  jumped  down,  picked  up  his  gun  and  shot  down  the 
other  Tory  and  passed  his  sword  through  his  bod3r.  The 
Major’s  fire  so  disconcertsd  his  adversary  that  he  missed 
him.  The  Major  charged,  sword  in  hand,  his  adversary 
fled.  His  flight  on  horse-back  soon  caused  his  shirt  to  burn 
like  a caudle.  This  light  so  disconcerted  Mcjutikin’s  horse 
that  he  could  not  make  him  charge  the  fugitive.  After 
running  him  a mile,  to  get  a blow  at  him,  he  run  his  horse 
alongside.  At  that  instant  the  flying  Tory  drew  a pistol, 
fired  and  the  ball  struck  and  broke  Mcjunkin’ s sword  arm. 
His  sword  was  luckily  fastened  to  his  wrist  by  a leather 
string.  As  his  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  he  caught 
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the  sw  >rd  in  his  left  hind  and  drew  it  off  his  sword  arm, 
and  with  a back-handed  blow,  as  their  horses  ran  side  by 
side,  he  killed  his  man.  Lawson’s  second  man  recovered, 
notwithstanding  he  was  shot  and  run  through  with  a sword 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  and  inconvenience  of  this 
wound,  Major  Mcjunkin  rejoined  his  men  and  continued  his 
march  to  Brandon’s  camp  that  night.  Here  his  pains  be- 
came so  excruciating  that  some  of  lus  soldiers  cut  the  ball 
out  of  his  arm  with  a dull  razor.  For  safety  during  the 
period  necessary  for  his  recovery,  he  was  carried  by  a party 
of  his  men  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country  lying 
on  Brown’s  creek,  and  his  wants  cared  for  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  thicket.  The  appearance  of  his  wounded  arm  begin- 
ning to  indicate  great  danger,  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  by 
great  exertions  and  personal  danger,  succeeded  in  bringing 
Dr  Ross  to  his  place  of  concealment.  The  name  of  this 
soldier  was  David  Brown.  Under  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Ross  his  wound  began  to  heal,  and  the  proepect  for  recovery 
to  grow  brigh  . But  here  a new  danger  appeared.  The 
Tories  learning  the  place  of  his  retreat,  were  making 
arrangements  to  rush  upon  his  party.  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, he  was  carried  by  his  men  across  Broad  river  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander,  whose  house,  says 
Major  Mcjunkin,  w7as  a real  Lazaretto  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  our  army.  Here  he  took  the  smallpox  in  the 
natural  way.  His  mother  came  over  to  wait  upon  him, 
took  the  disease  and  died.  Here  he  remained,  however, 
until  partially  recovered,  both  of  his  wound  and  disease. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1781,  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house. 
The  Tories  hearing  that  night  of  his  arrival,  a party  came 
next  morning  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  party  was  com- 
manded by  one  Bud  Anderson.  This  party  immediately 
after  his  capture  set  out  towards  the  Iron  Works  on  Law- 
son’s Fork.  These  works  have  sometimes  been  called 
Wofford’s,  at  others  Berwick’s.  On  the  march  other  pris- 
oners were  taken,  some  of  whom  were  killed  on  their  knees 
begging  for  quarter.  Being  arrived  at,  or  near  the  Works, 
a kind  of  trial  was  gone  through  with  to  decide  what  should 
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be  done  with  him.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  that  he 
should  be  hauged  iu  five  minutes  from  the  reading  of  the 
verdict.  A rope  was  tied  around  his  neck,  he  was  set  upon 
some  kind  of  scaffolding  under  the  limb  of  a tree,  and  the 
rope  fastened  to  it.  At  this  moment  a party  was  seen  ap- 
proaching on  horseback  at  full  speed.  The  commander  of 
those  having  him  in  charge  ordered  the  execution  stopped 
until  the  object  of  the  approaching  party  could  be  ascer- 
tained. One  of  them  came  up  and  whispered  something  in 
the  ear  of  the  leader.  The  leader  ordered  the  execution 
stopped  for  the  present,  and  the  whole  party  to  mount. 
They  hurried  away  and  after  beating  about  the  country  for  a 
short  time,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  British  garrison  at 
Ninety-Six.  The  motive  of  the  delay  of  his  execution  was 
the  approach  of  a party  of  Whigs,  as  he  afterwards  learn 
ed.”  This  would-be  hanging  of  Major  Mcjunkin  at  Wof- 
ford’s Iron  Works  took  place  May  8th,  1781.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Ninety-Six  where  he  was  imprisoned  until  just 
before  Gen.  Greene  laid  siege  to  that  place,  when  he  was 
parolled  and  allowed  to  return  home.  Being  disabled, 
Major  Mcjunkin  took  but  little  part  in  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  lived  until  May  31st,  1846,  on  which  day  he  died, 
near  the  end  of  his  91st  year. 

"Bloody  Bill  Cunningham.^ 

In  November,  1781,  this  monster  in  human  form,  made  a 
raid  into  the  up-country,  leaving  everywhere  behind  him  a 
trail  of  fire  and  blood.  After  reaching  the  present  limits  of 
Spartanburg,  Cunningham  murdered  Captains  Steadman, 
Edwatd  Hampton  and  others.  At  length  he  reached  the 
house  of  John  Wood,  who  resided  on  Lawson’s  Fork.  Wood 
■was  shot  down  in  his  yard,  his  wife  catching  the  falling 
body  in  her  arms.  Soon  afterwards  his  brother,  James 
Wood,  was  murdered  in  a most  cruel  manner. 

On  the  same  day  that  James  Wood  was  murdered  the 
Tories  reached  the  house  of  a Mr.  Lawson,  who  resided  near 
the  present  Zion  Hill  church.  It  was  near  sunset  when 
they  came,  and  Mr.  Lawson  and  another  man  were  standing 
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in  the  door.  Lawson  was  shot  clown,  but  the  other  inau  made 
his  escape.  That  same  night  ‘‘Bloody  Bill”  and  his  gang 
encamped  at  Wofford’s  Iron  Works.  In  keeping  with  his 
instinct,  he  applied  the  torch  and  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
Thus  the  famous  Wofford  Iron  Works  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  villainous  scoundrel  that  ever 
trod  American  soil,  by  the  hand  that  was  as  red  with  blood 
as  was  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames  which  lighted  up  the 
hills  on  Lawson’s  Fork.  The  wrorks  were  never  rebuilt. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  now  no  signs  of  the  old  Iron 
Works  visible,  the  site  being  submerged  beneath  the  water. 
We  learn  that  several  years  ago,  two  old  trip  hammers  which 
were  used  there,  could  be  seen  near  the  old  canal  just  west 
of  the  present  Glendale  store.  They  were  wedge-shaped, 
square-faced  and  weighed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
three  hundred  pounds.  Would  that  we  possessed  these 
invaluable  old  relics  now. 

J.  D.  BAILEY. 


May  nth,  1901. 
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